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SOME RESULTS OF THE 1920 POPULATION CENSUS i 
By Joseph A. Hill 



The first of the results to be arrived at and announced in the proc- 
ess of tabulating and publishing the census data is the total popula- 
tion. The count of population begins as soon as the first schedules 
have been received, being a hand-count of names ; and thus the total 
population is one result, and the only important one, arrived at with- 
out the use of electrical tabulating machinery. 

The taking of the Fourteenth Census began on January 2, 1920, 
on which cold morning 90,000 enumerators started out from their 
homes with portfolios of schedules under their arms and fountain pens 
in their pockets, being thus armed and equipped and having been duly 
instructed to take the census of the United States. 

The bulk of the schedules had been received in Washington by the 
end of March, and most of the remainder by the end of April; but 
schedules continued to come in all through the summer months, and 
the hand-count of names was not completed until October 7, 1920, on 
which date the more or less interested world learned that the popula- 
tion of the United States, not including outlying possessions, was a 
little over 105,000,000. The final figure, as announced later, was 
105,710,620. Population since the preceding census had increased 
14.9 per cent. This is the lowest rate of decennial increase recorded 
in the history of the nation and represents a marked retardation of 
growth as compared even with the preceding decade, when the increase 
was 21 per cent. Although this is not the kind of record in which 
the American people usually take pride, I doubt whether there is any 
good reason to regret, and whether anybody did in fact regret, this 
retardation in our rate of growth. It may be of interest to consider 
where we should be now if our rate of growth had never been retarded. 

During the first seven decades of our history as a nation, population 
increased with remarkable uniformity at a rate deviating but little 
from 35 per cent, the actual rates for the successive decades being as 
follows: 35.1, 36.4, 33.1, 33.5, 32.7, 35.9, 35.6. This brings us down 
to 1860, just before the Civil War. If the country had kept on growing 
at the rate of 35 per cent per decade we should have had in 1920 a 
population of 190,000,000. That numerically is about where we should 

' Read at the Eighty-third Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Association at Pittsbxn-gh, 
Pa., December, 1921. 
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be now if our rate of growth had never been retarded. By the end of 
the present century, if the same rate of growth were to continue, we 
should be past the two bilhon mark. I have not carried this compu- 
tation any farther, but no less an authority than Darwin, whose 
mathematics I judge it unnecessary to verify, writing in the decade 
following the census of 1860, pointed out that the population of the 
United States, if it kept on doubling every twenty-five years as it 
was then doing, would in 657 years cover "the whole terraqueous globe 
so thickly that four men would have to stand on each square yard of 
surface." That brings us to about the year 2500, and it is hardly 
worth while to go any farther — we may stop with four to a square 
yard. 

Darwin, needless to say, was not predicting. He introduced this 
statement in his Descent of Man simply as indicating that a rate of 
growth such as that in the United States, the highest rate probably 
ever experienced for as long a period by any considerable population 
in the history of mankind, was necessarily bound to be checked in 
some way sooner or later. And in fact the first check came at the 
period in which he was writing; for the next census, that of 1870, 
recorded a marked reduction in the rate of growth. The decennial 
rate of increase dropped to 26.6 per cent, and it stayed there approxi- 
mately for the next two decades, being 26 from 1870 to 1880, and 
25.5 from 1880 to 1890. These rates, it should be noted, are based 
on corrected figures for the 1870 census. It was in reference to this 
period that Francis A. Walker promulgated his theory of a check to 
natural increase of native population being caused by the great influx 
of foreigners, this accession of foreigners constituting, as he phrased it, 
"a shock to the principle of population on the part of the native 
population." With 1890 the period of 26 per cent increase came to an 
end. There was another retardation of growth. The percentage fell 
to 20.7 between 1890 and 1900, followed by a rate of 21 between 1900 
and 1910. 

Noting that the United States has passed through a period of 35 per 
cent increase lasting 70 years, followed by a period of 26 per cent in- 
crease lasting 30 years and then by a period of 21 per cent increase last- 
ing 20 years, one wonders whether the decade which has just been com- 
pleted and which shows an increase of 14.9 per cent inaugurates a 15 
per cent period. I should not be surprised if it did. At any rate, 
considering the evident intention of Congress to restrict immigration or 
possibly to stop it altogether — an intention which, I think, public 
sentiment supports — and considering also the tendency toward smaller 
famihes and a lower birth rate on the part of the native population, 
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I will chance the prediction that we are not very soon coming back 
to the 21 per cent increase of the preceding period. 

It is not difficult to account for the check to population growth in 
the decade just completed. If the population of the United States 
between 1910 and 1920 had increased at the same rate that it did 
between 1900 and 1910, that is, if there had been no retardation of 
growth in the later decade as compared with the earlier, we should have 
had in 1920 a population of about 111,300,000 instead of 105,700,000. 
Therefore we are, so to speak, short about six million. This shortage 
was due largely to the check to immigration consequent upon the out- 
break of the European War. Between 1900 and 1910 over 8,000,000 
immigrants arrived in the United States. Between 1910 and 1920 
the number was about 5,000,000, which was hardly more than suffi- 
cient to make good the losses from emigration and from deaths among 
immigrants. 

Consequently the percentage of increase for the foreign-born white 
fell off from 30.7 between 1900 to 1910 to 2.8 between 1910 and 1920. 
If this element of our population had maintained the same rate of 
growth in the later decade that it had in the earlier, it would have 
increased by over 4,000,000, while in fact it increased only 367,000. 
That difference largely accounts for the retardation of our population 
growth. But it may be noted that the percentage of increase fell off 
likewise, though not to anything like the same degree, in the case of 
each of the two other main components of the population, namely, the 
native white and the negro. In case of the former, the native white, 
the percentage of increase declined from 20.8 between 1900 and 1910 
to 18.6 between 1910 and 1920, and in the case of the negro from 11.2 
in the earlier decade to 6.5 in the later. A decline in the percentage 
of increase for the native white was to be anticipated if for no other 
reason than because the growth of the native white is promoted by 
the birth of native children in immigrant families, and of course this 
source of increase begins to dry up as soon as immigration stops or is 
checked. But the growth of negro population is not affected to any 
appreciable degree by immigration, either directly or indirectly, and 
the check to its growth, which is one of the surprising results of the 
census, can mean only one thing — a falling-off in natural increase, 
indicating either a decreasing birth rate or an increasing death rate, or 
both. 

Turning now to another subject, the growth of urban population, we 
may note that the Fourteenth Census records the fact that the percent- 
age urban in our population has now crossed the halfway mark — half- 
way, that is, between no urban and all urban — the exact percentage 
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urban in 1920 being 51.4 as compared with 45.8 in 1910. Therefore, 
a majority of the people in the United States are now city residents 
according to the official census definition of the term "city," which 
signifies any incorporated community having a population of 2,500 
or more. 

Going back only forty years to 1880, we find that the percentage of 
city dwellers at that time was 28.6, a percentage which increased to 
35.4 in 1890, to 40 in 1900, to 45.8 in 1910, and, as just stated, to 51.4 
in 1920, thus advancing about 5 points during each of the last three 
decades, so that the increase from 1910 to 1920 on the face of it does 
seem exceptional. This statement, however, requires, I think, some 
qualification. There is, I believe, a difference between the last and 
the preceding decades; for, looking upon the increase in the percentage 
urban as being, mathematically speaking, a function of population 
growth — as bearing, that is, a relation to population growth such that 
it tends to vary directly as the rate of total population growth varies, 
mounting more rapidly when population is increasing rapidly and more 
slowly when it is increasing slowly — we may note as significant the 
fact that an increase of 14.9 per cent in the total population between 
1910 and 1920 produced as great an advance in the percentage urban 
as was produced by an increase of 21 per cent in the total population 
growth between 1900 and 1910 and 20.7 per cent between 1890 and 
1900. Thus the slowing up of population growth between 1910 and 
1920 did not retard the increase in the percentage urban, and consid- 
ered in that relation the increase was exceptionally large. 

The increase in the percentage urban implies, of course, that the 
urban population increased more rapidly than the rural. The contrast 
between the rates of growth for the two classes of population was in 
fact very pronounced. Between 1910 and 1920 the urban population 
increased from 42,166,120 to 54,304,603, an increase of 26.4 per cent, 
while the rural increased from 49,806,146 to 51,406,017, an increase 
of 3.2 per cent. Both rates of increase were smaller than in the pre- 
ceding decade, when the urban population increased 38.8 per cent 
and the rural 9.2. 

The rural population as defined by the census includes numerous 
small incorporated villages, boroughs, and towns having fewer than 
2,500 inhabitants. The rural population outside these villages, 
which might be called truly rural, increased only about 2 per cent be- 
tween 1910 and 1920, being 41,636,997 in 1910 and 42,436,776 in 1920, 
an absolute increase of about 800,000 as compared with an increase of 
12,000,000 in the urban population. 

The country village, if it grows, becomes some day a small city. It 
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crosses the 2,500 line and thus grows out of its class just as inevitably 
as the boy attains the stature of a man. Thus the urban population 
is constantly being recruited and the rural population depleted by 
these country villages which pass over the border line that separates 
town from country as defined by the census. In this way the urban 
population grows by accretion at the expense of the rural population as 
well as by expansion or natural increase and immigration. In this re- 
spect it may be said that the urban population has a sort of unfair 
advantage over the rural in the rivalry of growth. The latter is handi- 
capped in the race. If it grows too ambitiously it grows away from 
itself. 

Between 1910 and 1920, 471 rural villages or towns became small 
cities. Each of these as it crossed the line to the enemy's territory 
took with it 2,500 people, and thus altogether they added 1,177,500 to 
the urban population of the United States and took away that number 
from the rural. They also added to the urban population whatever 
growth they had after they crossed the line up to the time the 1920 
census was taken. This growth of urban population by accretion 
being, however, only a little over 1,000,000, the growth by expansion 
resulting from natural increase and migration must have been nearly 
11,000,000. For the purpose of a rough estimate or approximation, 
I beheve we could take 10 per cent as representing the rate of natural 
increase in city population, and on that basis we may resolve the total 
increase of over 12,000,000 in urban population as follows: 1,175,000 
growth by accretion; 4,500,000 natural increase within the city popu- 
lation, or excess of births over deaths; 6,500,000 migration from with- 
out. It may be remarked, moreover, that in view of the check to the 
foreign immigration to the United States the migration which contrib- 
uted to the growth of cities in this last decade must have been largely 
domestic migration, that is, migration within the United States from 
country to city. This domestic cityward migration may be estimated 
as between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000. 

An increase in the percentage urban — though sometimes deplored 
or even featured sensationally as an alarming condition — is, I believe, 
inevitable in a settled and growing country, although it may not of 
course be inevitable to the degree to which it actually takes place. 
But where the agricultural land has been practically all taken up, if 
population is still to increase that increase must almost inevitably be 
accompanied by, or result in, an increase in the percentage urban. 
It is a tendency which could be held in check or counteracted only by 
a resort to more intensive methods of agriculture or by the establish- 
ment of rural industries of such kind that they could thrive and still 
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remain rural, and not result in the creation of rural villages that im- 
mediately start to become small cities. 

Any picture of growing rural communities on their way to become 
small cities needs, however, a counterpart, or else needs to be redrawn 
if it is to have the due proportion of light and shade required to portray 
actual conditions. For there are large areas in the United States in 
which population is decreasing, or, at any rate, in which population 
decreased during the last ten years, and these areas consist mainly of 
rural districts including many small incorporated places — villages, 
boroughs, or cities, so-called. On one of the census county maps the 
areas of decreasing population are distinguished by patches of white, 
the rest of the map being shaded. These white areas appear in every 
state with the exception of Connecticut and Arizona; and they would 
appear in Connecticut if the areas were defined by township instead 
of by county lines, and probably also in Arizona if the counties were 
not so large. On this map 78.2 per cent of the total area of Missouri 
is white, 77.9 per cent of the little state of Delaware, 73 per cent of 
Nevada, 68.4 per cent of Indiana, 61.2 per cent of New York state, 
and 60 per cent of Vermont. 

Thus almost every state may be divided into two contrasted groups 
of counties, the one populous and increasing in population, the other 
thinly populated and decreasing. It is a case where the rich in popu- 
lation are growing richer and the poor poorer. 

In Missouri, for instance, where the population as a whole increased 
3.4 per cent between 1910 and 1920, there were 26 counties, containing 
the principal cities of the state, in which it increased in the aggregate 
14.4 per cent, while in the rest of the state it decreased 7.1 per cent. 
As another illustration take New York state, where the increase of 
14 per cent in the total population of the state was the net result of an 
increase of 17.7 per cent in the population of 28 counties and a decrease 
of 6.2 per cent in the population of 34 counties. 

In the United States as a whole and in nearly every individual state 
the area of decreasing population is larger than it was 10 years ago. 
Among the states there are only two or three exceptions, of which Iowa 
is the most notable. In that state the area of decreasing population, 
which, as shown by the census of 1910, covered 70 per cent of the total 
area of the state, has now shrunk to only 26 per cent of the total. 
Thus Iowa has come back to a certain extent. In Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, also in Utah, there was a similar though less marked change. 
But in most states, as well as in the country as a whole, the area of 
decreasing population, while fluctuating in outline, advancing at one 
point and receding at another, has broadened in extent, embracing a 
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greater number of counties and a much larger territory than it did ten 
years ago. In the United States as a whole the number of counties 
showing a decreasing population increased from 769 in 1910 to 1,082 
in 1920, and the area embraced within such counties increased from 
472,462 square miles to 908,803, and from 15.9 per cent of the total 
area of the United States to 30.6 per cent. 

Naturally the check to immigration, or rather its practical cessation 
after the outbreak of the European War, and the marked retardation 
in the natural increase of negro population have brought about a change 
in the composition of the population of the United States as regards 
race and nativity. The percentage foreign-born — or, strictly speaking, 
the percentage of foreign-born whites — declined from 14.5 in 1910 to 
13.0 in 1920, and the percentage negro declined from 10.7 to 9.9, while 
the percentage native white increased, being 74.4 in 1910 and 76.7 in 
1920. Thus the census of 1920 as compared with 1910 shows a smaller 
percentage of negroes and of immigrants in our total population and 
a larger percentage of native whites. It might be said, therefore, that 
as regards the foreign-born element in our population the census indi- 
cates that the problem of assimilation has become slightly less formida- 
ble, although I am not so sure that it can be said that reduction in the 
percentage of negroes has made the race problem any less acute. 

The percentages given above are very commonly cited and accepted 
as indicating the relative strength and importance of the foreign-born 
element. As a matter of fact, however, they are inadequate for that 
purpose, or possibly misleading, owing to the fact that the foreign- 
born population consists mostly of adults. There are comparatively 
few children among the arriving immigrants. Many children may be 
born to them after they come here, but these the census properly 
classifies as natives, the distinction between native and foreign being a 
line of statistical cleavage which cuts in between parents and children 
within the same family. 

We obtain a more significant measure of the relative importance of 
the immigrants if we consider the percentage which they form of the 
adult population or, taking a figure which is conveniently accessible in 
the census reports, the percentage which they form of the total male 
population 21 years of age and over. It is a percentage which would 
be startling if we had not become familiar with it, or if it were an- 
nounced for the first time in the history of census-taking. In 1910 — to 
take first the earlier and more sensational percentage — 24.6 per cent, 
or practically one fourth of the male population 21 years of age and 
over, consisted of immigrants. The percentage has now declined to 
22.1, which is still over one fifth of the total. Of course, much higher 
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percentages are reported in certain sections of the country. In the 
Middle Atlantic States (New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) 
35.4 per cent of the male population 21 years of age and over is foreign- 
born: in the New England States, 38.2 per cent; in Massachusetts and 
in Boston, 46 per cent; and in New York City, 53.4 per cent. 

I shall advert only briefly to the change in the age composition of 
the population as revealed by the census. Measured by percentages 
such changes seem slight, but yet they may be very significant. The 
proportion of children under 5 years of age in the total population 
has decreased from 11.6 per cent in 1910 to 10.9 in 1920; the proportion 
of older children from 5 to 14 increased very slightly, or from 20.5 per 
cent in 1910 to 20.9 per cent in 1920; but the proportion of the popula- 
tion between 15 and 35, comprising the period of youth and the most 
active and vigorous years of adult life, or of early manhood and woman- 
hood, decreased from 36.2 per cent of the total population in 1910 to 
33.9 per cent in 1920. For every age period above 35 the percentage 
has increased. The percentage between 35 and 45 increased from 
12.7 to 13.4; between 46 and 65, from 14.6 to 16.1; 65 and over, from 
4.3 to 4.7. In the aggregate the percentage of the population 35 years 
of age and over increased from 27 to 34.4, while the percentage below 
that age correspondingly fell off from 73 to 65.6. 

The age composition of the population is affected by changes in the 
birth rate, in immigration, and in the death rate for the different age 
periods; and it is not easy to determine to what extent these various 
diverse factors have been operative in producing the change of age 
composition which has actually taken place. A decrease in the pro- 
portion of the population in the ages 15 to 35 is a natural result of the 
check to immigration, as most of the immigrants are within those 
ages when they arrive in this country. But the influenza epidemic 
may have played some part in producing this change, since that disease 
was, I believe, more prevalent and fatal in the period of life between 
15 and 35 than in older or younger years. The decrease in the propor- 
tion of children probably reflects a decline in the birth rate; but the 
effects of a declining birth rate upon the proportion of children may be 
partially disguised or offset by a diminishing infant-mortality rate. 
A decrease in the proportion of children and adults under the age of 
35 involves, of course, of itself an increase in the proportion above 35. 
At the same time a diminishing death rate in the period of middle age 
may have been operative as an independent cause resulting in the pro- 
longation of life to older years. 

In the negro population the percentage of children under 5 years of 
age decreased from 12.9 in 1910 to 10.9 in 1920, and the percentage 
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under 10 years of age from 25.6 to 23. Such a change as this indicates 
a decided decline in the birth rate. In the native white population 
of native parentage, the percentage of children under 5 declined from 
13.2 to 12.6, and the percentage of children under 10 years of age 
from 25 to 24.5. 

In the main the change in the age composition revealed by the 
census of 1920 as compared with that of 1910 is simply a continuation 
of a change that has been going on for a long time. Going back only 
to 1880 we find that 38.1 per cent of the population at that time con- 
sisted of children under 15 years of age; now the percentage is 31.7. 
The percentage above 45 increased during that interval from 16 to 
20.8; and the percentage of old people above the age of 65 increased 
from 3.4 to 4.7. The population in this sense is growing older. In- 
creased longevity would tend to produce this result, and so too would 
a diminishing birth rate. Probably both causes are operative. 

To conclude with a recapitulation: A retardation of population 
growth; an increase in the percentage urban, more striking, all thii^s 
considered, than in the preceding decade, and resulting to a greater 
extent from cityward migration; a marked extension of the area of 
decreasing population; a decrease in the percentage foreign-born 
caused by the check to foreign immigration, and in the percentage 
negro, indicating a declining birth rate for that race; a decrease in the 
proportion of children and of adults under 35 in the total population 
and a corresponding increase in the proportion above 35 — these are 
some of the results shown by the Fourteenth Census. 



